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Atomic Weapons and 


National Defense 
* 


Mr. Urey: Atomic weapons and the problems of national defense are 
the subjects which we want to discuss today. Have we made enough 
progress in atomic energy to place chief reliance on atomic energy for 
our national defense? Can we get this defense at less cost? Is the most 
effective deterrent to Russian aggression atomic-energy weapons? 

Joining me in this discussion today is Professor Mayer, whose contact 
with atomic energy has been largely through the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory and who recently made a trip to Korea for the tactical air force. 
Mayer, do you think that we can win peace through atomic weapons? 


Mr. Mayer: It seems to me that there are two things: Peace, well, we 
can buy that by surrender easily, but we do not want to. We want 
enough strength to keep our way of life and still have peace or, if we 
have to have a war, to win it. 


“Mr. Urey: Also joining us is Professor Seitz, whose most recent con- 
tact with atomic energy has also been through the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory and the development of weapons there. Do you agree with Mayer? 


Mr. Serrz: I agree on this issue. I think that we will gain a certain 
kind of peace with the use of atomic weapons, but I think that we ought 
to examine what we mean by peace more carefully. 


Mr. Urey: Recently, Senator McMahon, in an address before the 
United States Senate, made some startling proposals in regard to the use 
of atomic energy in our national defense. I think that it would be well to 
start our discussion of the subject at this point. 

He said, in part: “I propose an atomic army and an atomic navy and 
an atomic air force. ... Here is what I mean by an atomic army: fewer 
foot soldiers armed with rifles and more specialists equipped to fire an 
atomic shell wherever the enemy masses his troops. Fewer mortars 
and more short-range guided missiles with atomic warheads. ... And 
here is my conception of an atomic navy: nuclear-powered submarines 
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almost unlimited in range; nuclear-powered aircraft carriers capable of 
launching planes which carry the atomic bomb on both strategic and 
tactical missions; ship-based atomic artillery; ship-based guided missiles 
with atomic warheads; atomic mines....An atomic air force, for its 
part, will seek out and destroy, with atomic weapons, the enemy’s in- 
dustrial sinews of war. It will fire missiles with atomic payloads. It will 
deliver the hydrogen bomb when that most terrible of weapons is 
achieved.” 

And he points out that we should be able to save thirty to forty billions 
of the sixty to eighty billions of dollars which we are appropriating for 
our defense each year. 


Mr. Mayer: I am skeptical about cutting costs. I think that we will 
spend as much money as we think we can afford to on our military 
machine. The question is: Will we get a more efficient, a better military 
machine at the same price? 


Mr. Serrz: I agree with Senator McMahon’s viewpoint of putting 
more emphasis in the field of atomic energy, but I would put the 
stresses somewhat differently. I am inclined to think that we ought to 
try to develop this field further in order to make better use of the money 
which we are now putting into defense and not attempt to cut our 


budget. 


Mr. Urey: It has been my observation that nations which get into an 
armament race spend all the capital that they possibly can on the race. 
It seems to me that the real question to consider is whether this proposal 
of Senator McMahon’s would make for a more effective defense. 

For example, Senator McMahon mentions the hydrogen bomb. Of 
course this is only in the process of development, we understand, but I 
wonder what its effect would be on strategic and tactical war. 


Mr. Mayer: The hydrogen bomb, I think, has been talked of too 
much as a strategic weapon. I am skeptical of the effect of strategic 
warfare. We have to live in a world which we produce after the war is 
over, even if we win it. But I think that the hydrogen bomb is a very 


good tactical weapon. It really prevents concentrations of troops over @ 
tremendous area. 


Mr. Serrz: I would say that it might have a very large effect upon an 
operation such as a D-Day operation. Do you not think so? 


Mr. Mayer: Yes, or in trying to cross a river or get through a moun: 
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ain pass. I think that it would make it possible for a very small army to 
10ld quite a large one. 


Mr. Urey: Then what you would say in regard to the infantry soldier, 
f I understand you correctly, is this: That if two armies in the field each 
aad an adequate supply of atomic bombs, particularly hydrogen bombs, 
hey would be able to prevent effective maneuvering of infantry soldiers 
und associated arms so long as both had this supply of weapons. But, of 
sourse, as soon as one or the other gained control of the air, let us say, 
hen the situation in regard to infantry would be much the same as it is 
10w. It must take over the conquered country. Do you agree with this? 


Mr. Mayer: Oh, yes, certainly the infantry soldier is never obsolete. 
But there is a change of tactics which will be forced even by conven- 
ional A-bomb weapons. One cannot concentrate men the way it was 


Jone in World War II. 


Mr. Urey: Of course, I do not think that Senator McMahon intended 
o eliminate completely conventional weapons, including infantry. He 
nerely thinks that we will not need so much of them. But how about 
he navy? 


Mk. Serrz: I think that we are going to need a navy as much as we ever 
lid. There is still a problem of keeping the sea lanes open and guarding 
yur own coastal defenses. I believe that we are going to guard our coast 
tom a distance, not merely with shore batteries, and things of this kind. 
do have a feeling, however, that the navy can make a great deal of use 
f things involving the field of atomic energy, and I am very happy to 
ee that they are taking a great deal of initiative on this. I think everyone 
nows about the atomic-energy-powered submarine which is under de- 
elopment at the present time. 


Mr. Urey: Of course, there is the problem of the delivery of bombs in 
ny case. I should think that it is very necessary to keep in mind a very 
ubstantial deveolpment of the air force. Of course the number of 
ombs required to deliver a given amount of atomic explosive power as 
ompared with the number of planes required to deliver the same 
mount of conventional explosive power against the enemy is less; but 
ney must be good planes; and this means a very considerable technical 
evelopment over what we have now. And then there is the problem of 


efense. 


Mr. Mayer: The problem of defense becomes extremely important 
ad very expensive. But there is one thing which I would like to add to 
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what has been said about A-bomb delivery: It is the fact that the few 
planes which can carry one A-bomb—or one plane with some suppor 
carries one A-bomb—are worth a thousand- or two-thousand-plane raia 
on the old scale. That is what makes the A-bomb the cheaper explosive 
the present time. The cost is not to make the explosive but to deliver it 


Mk. Serrz: I would like to point out there that the cost of defense i 
going to be enormously greater in case of another war than it was ii 
the last war. It seems reasonable to suppose that our own continent i: 
going to be under some kind of attack and bombardment and that wi 
are going to have to spend a great deal of money on some type of net 
work which will allow us to predict when this is going to happen and 
do something about it. 


Mr. Urey: You mean a radar network? 


Mk. Serrz: A radar network, and perhaps advanced bases lying out i 
the Atlantic which are much more heavily equipped. It is for this reaso: 
that I think that we cannot cut corners in attempting to save funds i, 
defense. That is why I do not think that we should necessarily look fa 
over-all economies but try to make better use of what we have. 


Mr. Urey: I would agree very much with that. I think that it is ven 
difficult to economize on this problem of war. 

Of course, there has been a great deal of development effort put int 
the atomic-energy program in the last five years since the Atom 
Energy Commission was established. I think it might be well if 
thought a little bit about the effectiveness of this research and develop 
ment program. 


Mr. Mayer: Of course it does seem as though they have done a go 
job on the conventional A-bombs in improving them; but they seem 1 
have hung back on the H-bomb development. It is significant th 
President Truman had to make the decisions. 


Mr, Serrz: I have a feeling that the Atomic Energy Commissi 
should take funds which are voted through the channels which Senate 
McMahon would provide and spend at least part of them in trying | 
spark entirely new developments. It is quite remarkable and notewortt 
that at the start of the last war, when our economy was under its grez 
est stress, we were willing to take a chance on something which pr 
ably had a very small probability of paying off. But we did this in 1 
and as a result we have atomic weapons. It seems to me that there is: 
great danger that an organization such as the Atomic Energy Comm 
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sion, which is doing a wonderful job of production, will lose sight of 
the fact that it must learn to take a chance on certain kinds of new 
developments. 


Mr. Urey: I myself feel that there has been a lack of enthusiasm for 
the development of useful atomic power. I spent some time at Oak Ridge 
last summer myself, working on this problem. It is a difficult problem; 
but it does not look impossible to me that useful atomic power can be 
secured. And I returned to Chicago to find prominent members of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee advising the public that all this sort of 
effort is not of much value. Dr. James B. Conant made a speech in New 
York, saying that by 1960 we would all drop the development of atomic 
power as something which was not worth a candle; and Dr. Lee Du 
Bridge of the California Institute of Technology says that it will be 
thirty years before atomic power can be developed. Other members of 
this Scientific Advisory Committee say that the development of atomic 
power is not worth while. All these things remind me of the fact that 
this committee was not the one to push the development of the H-bomb. 
I believe that there has been a lack of enthusiasm by people who are 
advising the government on this subject which is wholly unjustified, and 
it might be well if such a position were revised in the future. 

Of course, this problem of making use of atomic weapons in a future 
war need not be discussed in a complete vacuum, because we have had a 
war in Korea. It is commonly called a police action, but it turns out to be 
a substantial war nonetheless; but I think it might be well if we thought 
a little bit about this question. 


Mr. Mayer: Of course, from a purely military point of view I think 
that we could have done quite a bit with atomic bombs. We could have 
broken the back of the “iron triangle” at Pyongyang where the Com- 
munists were building up for their offensive twice. It would have cost 
quite a few bombs, but we could have done it, certainly. 


Mr. Urey: Of course, it would not be so expensive as a continuing war 
for months, even in a material sense; and the loss of lives is very impor- 
rant, also. But I have always felt, and I wonder whether you would agree 
with me, that if we had dropped atomic bombs in Korea, the Russians 
might have taken this as an excuse for supplying atomic bombs to the 
Chinese and North Koreans, which would have been dropped on our 
supply port at Pusan and would have left our armies in a very bad posi- 
ion. I believe that the use of atomic bombs in this war would have been a 
sonsiderable disadvantage to us. 
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Mr. Mayer: Certainly if they had been used on both sides. I think that 
two bombs could have stopped us—one at Pusan and one at Taegu om 


the airfield. 


Mr. Serrz: It seems to me that this is all part of the fact that atomic 
weapons, and things connected with them, will bring about a complete 
revolution of the concept of war. We are not going to be able to fight 
another war, if we get in it, using the same techniques, the same type of 
thinking, that we used in the last war. It will be something quite dif- 
ferent. 

There is one point there though that I would like to emphasize; it 
comes up so often. I do not think that one should look upon atomic 
weapons as police weapons. They are something quite different. They 
play an enormous role in altering the general pattern of war; but they 
are not a substitute for certain kinds of things which one needs in police 
action. 


Mr. Urey: I agree very much with you. I believe that the best police: 
weapon is a policeman’s club. Next his small sidearms. In this way one 
selects the criminals and distinguishes between them and the lawful citi- 
zens. Beyond this there is the militia, and then an army, which is not 
a good police weapon at all but does better than atomic bombs. The diffi- 
culty with atomic bombs as police weapons is that they kill the good 
with the wicked and hence unite a population against the policing power. 
I think that it is wrong to think of atomic bombs as police weapons; just 
by their very character they are not constructed in this way. They have 
to be used in connection with the evaluation of the entire situation, just 
as Mayer and I were saying a moment ago about the situation in Korea. 

How about the Russian atomic-bomb pile? This is a question which 
is often brought up in discussions of this sort. It seems to me that the 
Russian bombs would be more effective, bomb for bomb, than would ours 
—not because they are more effective bbmbs—do not misunderstand me 
—but because the targets which lie within their reach are so much more 
easily reached and so much more important. I wonder if there are other 
ideas in regard to this. 


Mr. Mayer: I question whether the Russians would be likely to bomb 
the continental European cities. I think that they would have so much 
trust in their fifth column, in their own subversives, that they would not 
want to alienate them. The Communists, after all, are usually concen- 
trated in the good target areas, in the industrial centers, in the big cities. 
Of course, the Russians would probably be willing to bomb England. 
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Mk. Serrz: Yes, I do not think that there is much doubt of that; and 
there is a point which ought to be kept in mind. As things are going 
at present, it is quite clear that the Russians will have a substantial stock- 
pile. Let us look over the facts as they stand. So far as we can tell, the 
Russians started serious work on the problem of making bombs about 
1945, when the last war ended. By 1949, which was only four years later, 
they had their first demonstration, which was very clear and has received 
a great deal of publicity. Now, this is just about the time that it took us 
to start out from scratch and to make bombs, so it indicates that the rate 
at which they are doing things is something like the rate at which we 
did. In the meantime, they have tested several more bombs, even though 
only two years have elapsed. I think that this means that as the years 
roll on there may be some delay in the rate at which they pile up bombs 
relative to us, but they are going to have a great many of them, and we 
are going to have to worry about them. 


Mk. Urey: The propaganda value to Russia of getting peacetime atomic 
power would be very great providing it was secured by the Russians first. 
I think that it might be very worth while if we kept pushing away on this 
subject of peacetime atomic energy. Of course, getting peacetime atomic- 
energy plants is one of the best ways to explore some of the possibilities 
which Senator McMahon has in mind, namely, putting power plants 
on ships. He does not mention putting them on airplanes, and I think 
that this is not a very promising use. But this problem of securing power 
is something that we should not allow to fall to the Russians by default. 

We have been discussing this subject of Senator McMahon’s proposals, 
and I would just like to raise the question as to whether we agree with 
him. Mayer, what do you think? 


~ Mr. Mayer: I agree with him essentially. I have been skeptical about 
whether one can cut costs that way. We will probably spend as much, 
but I think that we can spend more on atomic energy and make it more 
efficient. 


Mk. Ser1z: I would go back to what I said at first. I agree heartily with 
Senator McMahon. I think that we should put effort into this field, but 
[ think that we should do it in order to try to make our over-all effort 
better and not as an attempt to cut any part of our effort at least so far as 
contributions to budget go. I think that our military defense budget 
is not too large considering the state of world affairs. 


Mr. Urey: I personally agree very much with Senator McMahon. 
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However, I feel very disturbed, from time to time, by a tendency which 
I see in Washington to appropriate five billion dollars more for this, that,. 
or the other thing, without any attempt to assess whether these dollars: 
can buy adequate technical manpower and adequate materials for the 
proposal at hand. Dollars are cheap. They are only paper. But when they 
command materials—they can only command materials, let me say, pro- 
viding the materials are to be commanded, and they can only provide 
manpower, providing it is there to be had. 

I have the feeling that the United States government competes with 
itself extensively for manpower at the present time, and an exploration 
of this problem is of prime importance in connection with the whole 
question of defense. ) 

But on the whole I agree, also, with McMahon. I believe that the 
atomic weapons are much cheaper from the standpoint of the defense 
of the United States than other conventional means of making warfare. 


Mk. Serrz: It seems to me that in this discussion we have emphasized 
the military situation and military matters far too much. As I said at the 
beginning, the question of peace and what we mean by peace is a very 
complex one. I do not think that we can get along taking the attitude 
that the right kind of peace simply depends upon having a large stock- 
pile of bombs and instruments to deliver them. There are a number of 
other problems which in my own mind I would rank as more important. 
For example, we are going to have to get along with the nations off 
western Europe. They are our natural allies. We are going to want too 
deal with them in order to make use of their production. We are going? 
to want to use some of their possessions and some of their land for suit 
able bases. And I do not believe that this aspect of it has been emphasized! 
enough. I think that we ought to talk a bit about it. 


Mr. Urey: I agree with you, Seitz. I agree with you very, very much, 
indeed. I believe that in the modern world it is not possible for us, or’ 
anyone else, to say anything about what shall happen unless we have,, 
to use the poker phrase, “the hand”—unless we have strength to lead 
from. On the other hand, this is not the most constructive thing which. 
can be done; and it is not the thing, I believe, which the Russians fear: 
most at the present time. I think that what is needed more than anything 
else in this problem of peace and security is an adequate political organi- 
zation of the Western countries of the Atlantic community, so that 
General Eisenhower has a civilian boss and a regularly organized gov- 
ernment to whom he turns for materials, for manpower, and for instruc- 
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tions. Not only is it important from the standpoint of an effective mili- 
tary defense, but it is also important from the standpoint of the enthusi- 
asm which we would arouse in ourselves and the many peoples of west- 
ern Europe. I rather think that there is a deterrent effect of strength 
when it comes to aggression, but the strength includes other things 
besides military power and atomic weapons. 


Mr. Mayer: What is the West which you mean? 


Mr. Urey: Well, England, France, Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, the Scandinavian countries, Canada, the United States, perhaps 
Mexico—countries which have practiced democratic, parliamentary, con- 
gressional forms of government for years and which have the same atti- 
tude, as expressed in the Bill of Rights, which we have and who under- 
stand what we mean by the word “democracy” and “representative gov- 
ernment.” 


Mr. Mayer: Do you leave out western Germany? And the Swiss 
would never come in. 


Mr. Urey: I do not know who would come in and who would not. 
You cannot expect them to come in unless the conditions are as good 
as possible for them. As to Germany, I think that we must include west- 
ern Germany. In fact, it is the only way to solve the western Germany 
problem. 


“Mr. Mayer: Is not the question more of morale and the willingness 
of the people to be allied with us and not a question of political organi- 
zation? 


Mk. Urey: I believe that it is not possible to contemplate a better or- 
_ganization of a group of countries such as we are thinking of here unless 
the peoples of these countries have a will to support this. I believe that 
these countries do have a will to support the defense of democratic ideals 
of the West; but, no matter how good the will is, it cannot be effective 
unless they have an organization to make it effective. 


Mr. Seitz: I have a feeling that the western European nations are very 
worried about our emphasis of bomb problems and so forth, because they 
are afraid that eventually these bombs may be used on them, for one 
reason or another. Do you have enough experience and familiarity of a 
firsthand type to make a comment on this? 


Mr. Urey: Of course, I should think that they would be worried 
about it. In fact, I would dislike very much to live in western Europe 
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beginning with this year onward for the next ten to twenty-five years 
just because of the great danger of atomic bombs falling in western 
Europe. If our friends on the other side of the Atlantic do not always — 
move as rapidly as we should like to see them move on matters of the 
defense of western Europe, I think that we should be able to under- 
stand their fears and their hesitancy. 


Mr. Maver: Many Europeans fear that we will start the war. I think 
that this is all wrong, but many do. 


Mr. Urey: Of course in this century no democracy has started a war. 


Mr. Serrz: I would not set myself up, for a moment, as an expert on 
Asiatic affairs, but it seems to me that somewhere along the line some 
thought ought to be given to the Asiatic problem. I do not know what 
we have lost through losing China’s friendship, as we seem to have, 
but it seems to me that it is the equivalent of a good many atomic bombs 
and a good many troops. 


Mr. Urey: It is very difficult to do, too, because of the very complex 
political situations in these countries which we do not understand very 
well. 

Today, we have considered the problem of bombs versus other weap- 
ons and Senator McMahon’s proposal. We rather conclude that the ex- 
pansion of the atomic-energy program would be quite effective. Sup- 
porting arms are needed, as of course Senator McMahon himself in his 
statements has inferred. We rather think that the decrease in the amount 
of expenditures would perhaps not result, but perhaps a more effective 
defense of the United States would result. There is difficulty in the use 
of such weapons in Korea or other places for “policing” action. Organi- 
zation of the western Atlantic democracies seems to be exceedingly im- 
portant in the consideration of any defense of the Western world. I think 
that we are all agreed on most points discussed today. 
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ATOMIC WEAPONS AND DEFENSE 
By BRIEN E. MCMAHON 


United States Senator from Connecticut; Chairman, Joint Congressional 


Committee on Atomic Energy 


* 


THIS, in a word, is the tragedy of the last six years: sixty thousand dead 
at Hiroshima and now sixty billion American dollars to keep Hiroshima 
from happening again. 

Our people devoutly seek a just peace. They seek a decent and hopeful 
future, not for themselves alone but for all men everywhere. Now the 
arms race drives and goads them to spend sixty billion dollars, not for 
conquest but to deter conquest—not for war but against war. 

A short three years ago we groaned at spending ten billions to dis- 
courage Soviet aggression. Today we must spend, not ten billions, but 
six times ten billions. Sixty billions for deterrence this year, and I fear 
seventy billions next year, and I fear eighty billions the year after—can 
we forever scale these giddy heights without crashing downward? May 
not history someday come upon the bones of a broken economy and a 
bankrupt people? 

But a failure to spend and tax—a failure to appropriate increasing 
billions—may spell failure to keep open the future for peace. Either we 
will walk in the valley of the shadow of death and war or else we 


struggle up a mountain of debt and taxation. Such is our dilemma. 


Make no mistake: this year’s budget and next year’s will not by them- 
selves break our economic backs. As a matter of fact, our economy has 
never been stronger than today, and time and again it has proven its 
ability to withstand huge stresses and strains. But if the budget is to 
pyramid in the future as fast as it has in the past, all sober-minded men 
must feel grave concern. 

Yes, we must work to cut out waste. Yes, we must work to banish 
extravagance. But these are not the prime danger to America’s economy. 
It is the solid and irreducible cost of the steel for a tank and the fuel 
for a bomber and the leather for a soldier’s shoes—it is the chain reaction 
of force and counter-force that can consume our treasure. 
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At the rate we are moving, I can see ahead only two ultimate desti- 
nations: military safety at the price of economic disaster or economic 
safety at the price of military disaster. 

But I must say still more. As the budget expands, our liberties will con- 
tract. Each added billion will bring added intervention in our private 
lives. We will be pushed toward more centralization, more restraints, 
more official secrecy, more dossiers on our personal affairs. Labor’s right 
to strike will be questioned. The businessman’s right to act will become 
the government’s right to direct. The hand of controllers will fall more 
and more heavily upon each of us. 

Yet it is no man’s hunger for power that can eat away our freedom— 
it is the inexorable cost of matching Stalin gun for gun and shell for shell _ 
over and over and over. 

What shall we do? Will the dark genius of Stalin force us either to 
stretch our economy out of its sockets or else to chop the feet and head 
off our security? I am addressing the Senate today because I think the 
answer is no. I have what I sincerely believe is a message of hope. 

A coming revolution in military fire-power points the way out. It points 
to a revolution in deterring power. It can bring us peace power at bear- 
able cost. 

There was a time when some doubted that the atom could long keep 
Stalin from marching. There was a time when we saw the atomic bomb 
as something to be jealously hoarded—to be doled out in reprisal with 
utmost frugality against targets of unique importance—and to be con- 
ducted like a golden fleece into the depths of enemy space. All that is 
changing. We may increasingly look upon the atomic bomb as capable 
of being produced on a big scale. 

Consider the rain of bombs that fell upon Germany across the six-year | 
span of World War II. Consider the delivery of equal havoc in the span. 
of a single day—and you begin to sense the dimensions of the coming: 
revolution in deterring power. Would an aggressor dare bring upon. 
himself such awful retribution? 

But there is more. An aggressor not only has war plants and munitions } 
factories far behind the battlelines—he has attacking troops and forward | 
bases as well. With atomic weapons no longer in short supply, they need! 
not be rationed for use solely against the aggressor’s industrial vitals— 
they can be equally directed against his armed spearheads. 

I would be surprised if any Senators except members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy are aware of this startling fact: dollar for: 
dollar, atomic deterring power is actually hundreds of times cheaper 
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than TNT. An atomic weapon can produce, at a cost of twenty or thirty 
dollars, the same explosive force which costs literally thousands of dollars 
to produce by ordinary means. Money spent upon the atomic bomb could 
pulverize a dozen enemy war plants at no more expense than destroying 
a single plant with TNT—and this says nothing of the fact that one 
plane can deliver one A-bomb as against the huge armadas needed to 
deliver an equivalent cargo of block-busters. 

I would be equally surprised if any Senators, except my colleagues on 
the Joint Committee, have pondered this fundamental fact: since the 
Second World War came to an end, only three cents in the military 
dollar has been allotted to atomic bombs. In other words, less than one- 
thirtieth of our total defense money goes to produce the free world’s 
supreme deterrent. 

If three cents for this weapon and ninety-seven cents for all other 
weapons strikes you as topsy-turvy, let me say there were once good 
reasons for it. There were bottlenecks in raw materials, bottlenecks in 
equipment and technical progress, and—yes—bottlenecks in thinking. 

Some people used to claim that A-bombs numbered in thousands or 
tens of thousands were beyond our reach. They insisted that the atomic 
weapon, although fearful and staggering, could never be decisive in 
winning a war or preventing it. 

I am here to report to the Senate and to the American people that the 
atomic bottlenecks are being broken. The day is coming when the quan- 


tity of atomic weapons we are capable of making could be sufficient, 


beyond any question, to serve as the paramount instrument of victory. 
There is virtually no limit and no limiting factor upon the number of 
A-bombs which the United States can manufacture, given time and 
given a decision to proceed all-out. 

If we mass-produce this weapon, as we can, I solemnly say to you that 
the cost of a single atomic bomb will become less than the cost of a single 
tank. 

If your purpose, Mr. President, is to deter an aggressor, which would 
you rather have at the same price—a tank or an atomic bomb? If your 
purpose is to avert war while you wage peace, which would you choose— 
an everyday howitzer or an atomic artillery piece? If you were Stalin 
plotting an aggressive attack, which would you most fear—a plane 
loaded with TNT or a plane loaded with atomic explosives? 

The simple arithmetic of strategy dictates that we concentrate upon 
real fire-power—real deterring power. The simple arithmetic of eco- 


nomics equally dictates that we emphasize the new and cheap TNT— 
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atomic TNT. Of course we will still want conventional weapons regard- 
less of their high cost. But first things must come first. 

I therefore propose that we now get about the business of building up _ 
our atomic bone and muscle and cutting away what will become excess 
military fat. Specifically, I propose that we make our best and cheapest 
weapon—the atomic weapon—the real backbone of our peace power. 

I propose an atomic army and an atomic navy and an atomic air 
force—in place of the conventional defenses we now maintain to the 
tune of fifty or sixty billion dollars a year. 

Here is what I mean by an atomic army: fewer foot soldiers armed 
with rifles and more specialists equipped to fire an atomic shell wher- 
ever the enemy masses his troops. Fewer mortars and more short-range 
guided missiles with atomic warheads. Fewer flame-throwers and more 
radiological warfare. I have in mind air-ground teamwork, with light 
planes capable of hurling atomic weapons at enemy troops, supply 
dumps, and transportation choke points. 

And here is my conception of an atomic navy: nuclear-powered sub- 
marines almost unlimited in range; nuclear-powered aircraft carriers 
capable of launching planes which carry the atomic bomb on both stra- 
tegic and tactical missions; ship-based atomic artillery; ship-based guided 
missiles with atomic warheads; atomic mines; and target-seeking tor- 
pedoes which deliver atomic explosives. 

An atomic air force, for its part, will seek out and destroy, with atomic 
weapons, the enemy’s industrial sinews of war. It will fire missiles with 
atomic payloads. It will deliver the hydrogen bomb when that most 
terrible of weapons is achieved. Even more, it will visit atomic fury upon 
the very airfields and bases from which an aggressor would strike against 
our Cities, 

In all logic and common sense, an atomic army and an atomic navy 
and an atomic air force ought to mean fewer men under arms. They 
ought to mean a major reduction in the tens of billions we would other- 
wise spend upon stacks and stacks of conventional armaments. They 
ought to mean a sluffing off of outmoded operations and outdated ex- 
penses. 

Let me cite an example of what I mean. Last fiscal year we paid out 
of the United States Treasury about four-fifths of a billion for atomic 
weapons. We also paid out five times this amount—or more than four 
billions—for small arms, bullets, incendiaries, hand grenades, and the 
like. I assert we should work toward turning this ratio upside down. 
I assert that we can buy far more security at far less over-all cost by 
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spending the four billions upon atomic weapons and the fraction of a 
billion upon small arms and hand grenades. 

Here is the way we can save thirty to forty billions of the sixty to 
eighty billions per year that otherwise threaten to become the price of 
survival. 

For every dollar spent upon atomic defense we can save five dollars 
on conventional defense. 

The first important savings can come next year. 

There are those who warn against a one-weapon theory of war. I agree. 
That is why I call for a sweeping variety of atomic weapons—one model 
that takes the place of a thousand bazookas, another that makes unneces- 
sary a hundred depth charges, yet another that would substitute for 
INT stacked as high as Pike’s Peak. 

There are those who warn against viewing the atom as a magic 
weapon. Again I agree. That is why I advocate making it in over- 
whelming quantities—just as we would mass-produce a superb conven- 
tional weapon. We must have truly balanced, well-rounded, and versa- 
tile forces, with each arm equipped to exploit the atom to the utmost. 

I say again that the sky is the limit on the number and variety of 
atomic weapons which the United States can produce—all at a cost, not 
of tens of billions per year, but a few billions. 

Something else, unfortunately, is also without potential limit. It is 
the danger from Russia’s atomic project. Right now—today—the Soviet 
rulers have the capability of attacking twenty or thirty of our cities with 
atomic bombs. Every tomorrow will see that capability increase. 

Did you know, Mr. President, that many more people work in the 
Soviet atomic project than the 100,000 who work in our own? Did you 
know that Russia has gone after atomic weapons on a top priority basis? 
Some of us refused to believe that Russia could break our atomic mo- 
nopoly until many years had passed, but she did it in short order. Some 
of us refused to believe that Russia could build long-range bombing air- 
craft, but she did that, too, in short order. Some of us enjoyed telling 
stories about the backwardness of Soviet industry, but we now are in- 
formed that the best-designed and best-built jet fighter in action over 
Korea is not made in America but made in Russia. 

I warn you that the Kremlin, no less than ourselves, is capable of pro- 
ducing atomic weapons in huge numbers, and I warn you further that 
his is just what the Kremlin has set about ruthlessly to accomplish. 

Senators, I propose that we multiply the scope and scale of our Ameri- 


‘an effort. 
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I urge that we spend five billion dollars per year upon atomic energy — 
over and above what we currently spend—or a total of at least six billions 
annually. | 

L ask that we so accelerate and expand our program that Oak Ridge 
and Hanford and Savannah River and Paducah will come to seem hardly 
more than a first-rate beginning. 

I say that to produce fewer atomic weapons than we are physically 
capable of producing is, in the present crisis, unthinkable. We now have » 
no choice but to pour out the stuff of which bombs are made literally 
by the ton. 

If this does not buy us time to make peace, nothing will. 

Let me also call attention to a wonderfully auspicious but little under- . 
stood fact: the atomic material now in our weapon stockpile is far more : 
valuable for peace than all the gold stored at Fort Knox. The very same: 
material which can create a fearful explosion can likewise serve as the: 
fuel for future peacetime industrial power reactors. Surround such ma-- 
terial with one type of apparatus and you get a hideous destructive deto- - 
nation. Surround the identical material with another type of apparatus; 
and you get power which can turn dynamos and drive propellers and! 
serve the welfare of mankind. 

Remember that the invention of gunpowder was once the spur for ai 
whole field of chemical development that has brought untold benefits to) 
the human race. Today’s notable progress in building a nuclear-powered | 
submarine foreshadows tomorrow’s great atomic ships for trade and} 
commerce. 

The priceless material which now constitutes our atomic reserve will| 
last thousands of years without deterioration. If we can achieve real| 
peace, that self-same material will not be barren and wasted; it will not: 
become obsolete and useless; and money spent creating it will not be} 
lost. The material will loom instead as a splendid physical heritage,, 
usable to bring a better life to all our people. 

To concentrate upon atomic weapons is to build peace strength no less; 
than war strength. 

I am today introducing a concurrent resolution that embodies these: 
conclusions. My colleagues on the Atomic Energy Committee have had] 
before them the same facts and the same evidence which give rise to my) 
own views. I cannot but hope that they will see fit to report out the reso-- 
lution unanimously—and I likewise hope that all members of Congress: 
who want maximum deterrence of Russia at minimum cost to the: 
United States will equally see fit to approve it. 
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| produced on a staggering scale. : 
ar—and I do not believe that the laws which ees sucha race a 


sen repealed in this atomic age. 


direct it toward the enshrinement of human brotherhood... = 
_ Six billion dollars annually spent upon atomic weapons can grant us 


f pent-up disaster that we call atomic bombs being multiplied and mass- : ie 


From history we know that an dnbridled arms race always leads re 33 


3 But mark me well: massive atomic deterring power can win us years ~ 
vot grace—years in which to wrench history from its present course and =” 


a reprieve. It can stay the execution of war’s scourge. It confers a Jost ve 


Iden chance to reverse the final verdict. reas 
‘ That chance lies simply in taking the Russian people away fof their. 


ulers, It is the mute and suffering millions of ordinary Russians who _ 


sconstitute our secret weapon for peace. They are the ones who must fire 
‘the artillery and man the tanks and pilot the planes if their dictator is to 


aunch aggressive war. What if they refused to carry out such orders? 


hat if they knew that we Americans want fervently to walk with them 
Sac peace and justice? 
> Itis almost two years ago that, here in this chamber, I propised a fresh 
approach to peace. I pointed to the money we spend for sterile weapons 
‘and suggested that we offer to take this weapons money and use it, 
through the United Nations, to improve world living standards—pro- 
vided that all other countries joined us in effectively controlling arma- 
‘ments and provided further that all other countries likewise contributed 
their ‘weapons money to a. common fund for human betterment. The 
‘example which I did cite at the time was that of spending fifty billion, 
“American dollars over a five-year period, not for bombs but for bread— 
always on condition that-other countries and Russia in particular do 
x ‘exactly what we propose to do. 

~ There were those who derided my idea as a global give-away program. 
They expressed amazement that I would be willing to spend as much as 
én billion dollars a year, for five years, in-waging peace. Today we are 
spending, not ten billions a year, but fifty and sixty billions a year—and 
Wwe are spending it, not to raise living standards, but to raise the power 
of armaments toward new levels of deadlines. : 
- Can we now afford not to strive all-out for peace? 

e<Lhe weapons of peace lie ready at hand. They consist in penetrating 


Russia's i iron. curtain. they consist in gaining the ear of the Russian 
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mingling with free men. Above all, the 
ip ning mankind with a great and good and: sadeenttias 
~ -_-. Such an idea has been given us by the President of th 
 Hatry: S. Truman. In his ‘greatest. state address—indeed, in on 
~ great state addresses of all time—our President one year.ago ‘proj 
-to.the United Nations that all countries disarm ee to es 
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ees a like ee last_session. It is the crucial half of z 
plan for peace—buying time with atomic weapansy ig to. 
oe Russian people to our side. = 


may believe the lies of the Soviet government that we are eee, 
destroy them. If we take-away this weapon of fear from the Kremlin’ 
leaders, if the Russian people are convinced of our peaceful intentions, 
the Soviet government will never be able to undertake a war of a; | 
sion against us. The Soviet strategists continually denounce us” 
mongers to keep.their people in line. : eee 
; In expanding our atomic program, we must again reinind the | 
that the first and basic objective of our foreign policy is peace. We must! 
again remind the world that these hideous weapons can be stripped fro 

the arsenals.of nations just as soon as the Kremlin masters decide. at 

~- they want peace-instead of war...+ = 


